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consent. Thus the members of the Eederal Assembly
whose opinions have been disavowed by their electors
do not vacate their seats, the Ministers whose personal
wishes are thwarted by the votes of the Assembly or
the people nevertheless remain at their posts. In
Switzerland the authorities do not resign, they always
submit.

The organisation of the Federal Assembly con-
stitutes a second great difference between the two
countries. The electoral districts are so mapped out
that one of the parties has a great advantage, and
the parliamentary majority does not always represent
the majority of the electors.

Finally, the third difference consists in the auto-
nomy of the cantons, and in the fact that the Federal
Parliament has only very limited powers. On an
average it passes about two or three laws a year.
The ordinary session only lasts eight weeks. As to
the cantonal assemblies, they scarcely sit longer than
our provincial councils.

These three striking features of Swiss political or-
ganisation explain why the electors consider them-
selves authorised to interfere in legislation, either by
means of the popular initiative or the referendum.
According to their theories they are the great motive
power, and ought to command the legislative assem-
blies to halt, or to advance, or to take a certain
direction. Turbulent minorities avail themselves of
the initiative as a means of dividing parties, and of
the referendum as a means of obstruction.

The country, as a whole, only bestirs itself on cer-
tain occasions. It then protests against the parlia-
mentary majority, and either gives the Legislature